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"OBSERVATIONS, &c. 
upon ſome Paſſages of 
SHAKESPEAR E. 


expected Edition of Shakeſpeare's Plays 
threw a temptation in my way, which I 
had no deſire to reſiſt, of looking over once more 
\ the enchanting ſcenes of that admirable Poet. As 
I had formerly read Him, with more attention to 
his text, than is uſually given to the works of a 
modern Author, I had ſome curioſity to ſee how 
far my conjectures upon certain paſſages would be 
approved and confirmed by the judgment of Mr. 
Jobnſon; and I was not without hopes that other 
paſſages of which I had deſpaired, might ſtill be 
reſtored by the happier efforts of a more 2ene- 
trating acuteneſs, with the aſſiſtance of :n= old 
+" copies. 


T HE publication of Mr. Fohnſon's long- 


| 


KEE -P 


* 


[2] 


copies. I confeſs freely that my vanity has not 
been gratified with many inſtances of the firſt ſort; 
and of the latter, I think, the inſtances are indeed 
very few. However, I do not mean to enter into 
the merits of Mr. Jobnſon's performance. Be they 
what they are. My intention is merely to ſet down 
my own obſervations and conjectures upon ſome 
paſſages of Shakeſpeare, which have either been paſ- 
ſed over in filence, or attempted, in my opinion, 
without ſucceſs, by former Commentators. 

As I do not mean to confine myſelf to any me- 
thod, I ſhall begin with the Play, which ſtands 
laſt in Mr. Jobnſon's Edition, and which therefore 
is freſheſt in my memory. 


4+ 


There is a paſſage not far from the beginning of 


OrTHELLo, upon which various Criticks have ex- 
erciſed their wits, but, it ſhould ſeem, with little 
ſucceſs; as, after all, Mr. Jaobnſon declares, that it 


* muſt, for the preſent, be reſigned to corruption 
« and obſcurity.” In ſuch a caſe, where the regu- 
lar Phyſician has abſolutely given the Patient over, 
it may be allowable for a mere Quack to try his 


{kill, or rather his fortune. The paſſage is this: 


One Michael Caſſo, a an 
A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair WIFE. 


The 


3 
The great difficulty is to underſtand in what ſenſe 


wife ; or fair phyz, as Sir T. Hanmer propoſes to 


read. I cannot find any ground for ſuppoſing that 
either the one or the other have ever been reputed - 
to be damnable fins in any religion. The Poet has 
uſed the ſame mode of expreſſion in the Merchant 


of Venice. Act i. Scene 1. 


O my Anthonio, I do know of thoſe 
Who therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For ſaying nothing; who, I'm very ſure, _ 
If they ſhould ſpeak, would 1 8 damn thoſe 
a... 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers 
fools. 


And there, the alluſion is evident to the Goſpel- 
judgment againſt thoſe, who call their brothers 
fools. I am therefore inclined to believe, that the 
true reading here, is, 


A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair LITE; 


and that Shakeſpeare alludes to the judgment de- 
nounced in the Goſpel againſt thoſe of whom all 
men ſpeak well. 


The character of Caſſio is certainly ſuch, as would 
be very likely to draw upon him. all the peril of 
| B2 | this 


any man can be ſaid to be almoſt damm d in a fair 


(4] 
this denunciation, literally underſtood. Well-bred, 
eaſy, ſociable, good-natured ; with abilities enough 
to make him agreable and uſeful, but not ſufficient 
to excite the envy of his equals, or to alarm the 
jealouſy of his ſuperiors, It may be obſerved too, 
that Shakeſpeare has thought it proper to make ago, 
in ſeveral other paſſages, bear his teſtimony to the 


amiable qualities *. his rival. In Act v. Scene 1. 
he — thus of him: 


f Caſſo do remain, 
He hath a 4a) beauly i in his life, 
That makes me vgly. ——ͤ— 


I will only add, that, however hard or far-fetch'd 
this alluſion (whether Shakeſpeare? s, or only mine) 
may ſeem to be, Archbiſhop Sheldon had exactly the 
ſame conceit, when he made that, ſingular compli- 
ment, as the Writer calls it“, to a nephew of Sir 
William Temple, that he had the curſe of the Goſpel, 
becauſe all men ſpoke well of bim. 


Before I leave QTHzLLO, I will ſay a few words 
upon a paſſage, | which has been as amply diſcuſſed 
as the laſt, and, m my opinion, to. as little pur- 


pole. 


» Biog: Britan. Art, Tzurrk. 


[5] 


In Act i. Scene 9. Otbello, when he is deſiring 
that Deſdemona may go with him, lays, 


I therefore beg it not 

To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 
In my defunct and proper fatisfattion ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 


If I could perſuade the Reader, as I am almoſt 
perſuaded myſelf, that the two laft lines have by 


ſome accident changed places, and that the paſſage 


ought to be read thus : 


l therefore beg it not, 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind, 
In my defunct and proper ſatisfaction. 


I would then recommend it to conſideration, whe- 
ther the word defun# (which would be the only re- 
maining difficulty) is not capable of a ſignification, 
drawn from the primitive ſenſe of its Latin origi- 


nal, which would very well agree with the con- 
text. | 


Having Juſt dropped this hint, I will go on to 


propoſe my conjectures upon ſome other paſſages 


with leſs heſitation. 


1 


R 


CEP 


In the concluding Scene of CyMBELINE, Bela- 
rius ſays of himſelf, | 


— He it is, that bark 
Aſſum'd this ace. 


As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belarius had 
aſſumed the appearance of being older than he 
really was, I ſuſpect that, inſtead of A0, we ought 
to read GAGE ;, ſo that he may be underſtood to 
refer to the engagement, which he had emened, into, 
a few lines before, in theſe words: | 


We will die all three, 
But I will prove that two on 's are as good 
As I have given out Him, 


This Play is opened by a Gentleman of Cymbe- 
line's Court, with the following lines : 


You do not meet a man but frowns: Our 
bloods 


No more obey the heavens than our Courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the KINd's. 


Mr. Johnſon pronounces © this paſſage to be ſo 
difficult, that Commentators may differ concern- 
ing it without animoſity, or ſhame.” He then 
rejects the emendations propoſed by Dr. Warburton ' 
and Sir T. Hanmer, and gives the following © Pa- 

| „ raphraſe, 


we 4 * . — * 
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« raphraſe, which, he thinks, will render emenda- 
e tion unneceſſary.” 


« ye do not meet @ man but frowns ; our bloods 
& — our countenances, which, in popular ſpeech, 
te are ſaid to be regulated by the temper of the 
&« blood, —— 10 more obey the laws of heaven, 
4 which directs us to appear what we really 
« are, — than our Courtiers ; that is, 


t than the bloods of our Courtiers ; but our bloods, 


& like theirs — ſtill ſeem as doth the Ning s. 
If there ſhould by chance be any man, who, af- 


ter having read this Paraphraſe, ſtill finds the paſ- 
ſage obſcure; to him, and him only, I would pro- 


poſe a method of making it clear by a very flight 
alteration, only leaving out the laſt letter. 


You do not meet a man but frowns; our 
_ bloods | 
No more obey the heavens than our Courtiers 
Still ſeem, as does the KING. 


That i is, Still look as the King does; or, as he expreſ: 


ſes it a little differently afterwards, 


wear their faces to the bent 
Of the King's look. 


In 


—ͤ— L—— — — — 


Fo 
In Act i. Jeans 8. Jachimo days, 


Sluttery, to ſack neat excellence oppo: d 
Should make deſire vomit emptineſs, 
Not ſo ALLuR'p to feed. | 


Dr. Warburton and Mr. Jobnſon have both taken 
the pains to give their different ſenſes of this paſ- 
ſage; but I am till unable to comprehend, how 
Deſire, or any other thing, can be made to vomit 
emptineſs. I rather believe the paſſage ſhould be 


read thus. 


Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make deſire vomit, emptineſs 
Not ſo ALLURE to feed. 


That is, Should 20 ſo, [ in ſuch circumſtances ] 
allure [even] emptineſs to feed. Pos 


A ſimilar error, I believe, has crept into the dia- 
logue between Cleopatra and Enobarbus, in ANTronY 
AND CLEOPATRA. Act iii. Scene 6. | 


Cleo. Thou haſt foreſpoke my oY in theſe 


wars; 
And ſay'ſt, It is not fit. 
Enob. Well; is it, is it? 
Cleo. Is't not pENouUNC'D againſt us? why 
ſhould not we 
Be there in perſon ? 


[9] 


I would read : 
Is'ſt not? DExXOUNCE againſt us, why ſhould 
not we 
Be there in perſon? ——— 


\ 


In the next Scene, Scarns, ſpeaking of Cleopatra, 
calls her, | 


— Lon ribauld Nao of Egypt. 


I believe we ſhould read, HA. What follows 
ſeems to prove it : 1 | 


dhe once being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Anthony, 
Claps on his ſea-wing. 


In the ninth Scene of the ſame AR. Cleopatra 
ſays to Enoberbus, 


What ſhall we do, Enobarbus ? 
To which he replies, 


—— TuINk and die. 


Sir T. Hanmer reads, — Drink and die. —— And 

his emendation has been approved, it ſeems, by Dr. 

Warburton and Mr. Upton. Mr. Johnſon, however, 

e has not advanced it into the page, not being con- 

vinced that it is neceſſary. Think and die;“ ſays . 
C be 


„WHA 


[ 20 ] 
he, © that is, Reflef on your own folly, and leave the 
« world, is a natural anſwer.” I grant it would be, 
according to this explanation, a very proper anſwer 
from a Moraliſt or a Divine; but Enobarbus, I 
doubt, was neither the one nor the other. He is 
drawn as a plain, blunt Soldier ; not likely, however, 
to offend ſo groſly in point of delicacy as Sir T. 


Hlanmer's alteration would make him. I believe 


the true reading 1s, 
Wink and die. 


When the ſhip is going to be caſt away, in the Sea- 
voyage of Beaumont and Fletcher, (Act i. Scene I.) 
and Aminta is menting, Tibalt ſays to her, 


— —— Go, take your gilt 
Prayer- book, and to your buſineſs ; wink and die: 


inſinuating plainly, that ſhe was afraid to meet 


death with her eyes open. And the ſame infinua- 
tion, I think, Enobarbus might very naturally con- 
vey in his return to Cleopatra's deſponding que- 


ſtion. 


T have obſerved two paſſages in Act ii. Scene g. 
of this Play, which, I think, ſtand in need of cor- 
rection: In the firſt indeed the ſenſe ſuffers very 


mach for want of it. 


Cleopatra 


—_ — . — ” 


{1m} 
Cleopatra ſays to the Meſſenger, 


I have a mind to ſtrike thee ere thou ſpeak*ſt 
Yet, if thou ſay Anthony lives, *T1s WELL, 
Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 
III ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. ——— 


We ſhould ſurely read, 1s wer... The Meſſen- 
ger is to have his reward, if he ſays, that Anthony 
is alive, in health, and either friends with Ceſar, or 
not captive to him. 


In the other paſſage the ſenſe is clear, but, 1 
think, may be much n by a very little al- 


teration. 


Cleopatra, in her paſſion upon the news of Au- 
thony's marriage, ſays, 

Let him for ever go — let him vor — Char- 

| mon, | | 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgan, 

Th' other way he's a Mars, 


This, I think, would be more ſpirited thus, 
Let him for ever go — let him — vo, —Char- 


mion; 


Though he be painted, c. 
C 2 This 
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This reminds me of a paſſage in CVMBEBLIxI, 
(Act iii. Scene 2.) which, I think, would be im- 
proved by a like alteration. nagen, upon receiving 
Poſthumus 8 letter, makes the following prayer. 


Pe — — You good Gods, 
Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 


Of my Lord's health, of his content ;— yet vor, 


That we two are aſunder ; 
him ! 

Some griefs are medicinable that is one of them, 

For it doth phyſick love; — of his content, 

All but in that. — 


— let that grieve 


I ſhould wiſh to read, 


- - Yet No; 
That we two are finder, let that grieve him ! 


At the bottom of this page, there is a long note 

of Mr. Johnſon's, with ſome conjectures; all which, 
I believe, he would have ſpared, if he had obſerved, 
that the reading'of the Folio Edition 1632, is [not 
forfeitures, but] forfeitours, that is, perſons forfeiting. 
Collating is certainly dull work ; but I doubt whe- 
ther, upon the whole, an Editor would not find it 
the ſhorteſt and eaſicſt, as well as the ſureſt, me- 
thod of diſcharging his duty. 


The 


[ 23 ] 
The reading of the old Copies, though corrupt, 
4s generally nearer to the truth than that of the. la- 
ter Editions, which, for the moſt part, adopt the 
orthography of their reſpective ages. An inſtance 


occurrs in the Play of CyMBeLINE, in the laſt Scene, 
Belarius ſays to the King, 


Your pleaſure was my NEAR offence, my 
puniſhment 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon, - 


Mr. Johnſon would read, dear offence. In the Fe- 
lo it is, nere; which plainly points out to us the 
true reading, MEERE, as the word was then ſpelt. 


In the celebrated fpeech of Mercutio, [Romto 


anD JurriEr, Act i. Scene 5.] he deſcribes Queen 
Mab as galloping, 


On CoukRrIERS' knees, that dream on curt'ſies 
ſtrait z 
O'er Lawyers fingers, who ſtrait dream on fees. 


And then goes on, 


Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a Courtier's noſe, 
And then dreams He of ſmelling out a ſuit ;— 


In the latter lines, Dr. Warburton has very juſtly 
reſtored the old reading, Courtier's noſe, which had 
| been 


EL, $8 


been changed into Lawyer's noſe, by ſome Editor, 
who did not know, as it ſhould ſeem, of any ſuits, 
but /aw-ſuits. Dr. Warburton has explained the 
paſſage with his uſual learning but I do not think 
he is ſo happy in his endeavour to juſtifie Shakeſpeare 
from the charge of a vicious repetition, in introducing 
the Courtier twice. The ſecond Folio, I obſerve, 
ads. | % 


On CouxrRIESs knees: 


my which has led me to conjecture, that the line ought 
* to be read thus: 


1 On Covvrirs knees, that dream on courtſies 
| ſtrait ; 


Counties I underſtand to ſignify noblemen, in general. 
4. Paris, who, in one place, I think, is called Earl, 
| is moſt commonly ſtiled the Countie in this Play. 
Shakeſpeare ſeems to have preferred, for ſome reaſon 
or other, the Italian Conte to our Count. It was no 
permanent reaſon, for I do not recollect that he uſes 
| the title in other plays, where the ſcene is in Italy. 
| | | Perhaps he took 1 it from the old Engliſh Novel, from : 
123 which he is ſaid to have taken his Plot. 


But the old Copies do not only aſſiſt us to find 
| the true reading by conjecture. I will give an in- 
=_ ſtance, from the ſecond Folio, of a reading (incon- 
teſtably the true one) which has eſcaped the labori- 

| ous 
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ous reſearches of the many moſt diligent Criricks, 
who have favoured the world with Editions of 
Shakeſpeare, from Theobald to Mr. Jobnſon. In Ti- 


Tus AnpRoNicus, Act iv. Scene 1. Marcus ſays, 


My Lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, 
kneel ; 


And kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Heftor”s hope z 
And ſwear with me, as, with the woeful Peer, 
And father of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 


Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrece rape. — 


What meaning has hitherto been annexed to the 
word Peer, in this paſſage, I know not. The read- 
ing of the ſecond Folio is, FEERE, which ſignifies 
a companion, and here, metaphorically, a huſband, 
The proceeding of Brutus, which is alluded to, is 
deſcribed at length in our Author's Rape of Lucrece, 
as putting an end to the lamentations of Collatinus 
and Lucretius, the huſband and father of Lucretia. 


As I ſhall hardly have occaſion to mention this 
Play of Titus Andronicus again, I will take this op- 
portunity of producing an authority for aſcribing ir 
to Shakeſpeare, which I think a deciſive one, though 
not made uſe of, as I remember, by any of his Com- 
mentators. It is given to him, among other Plays, 
which are undoubtedly his, in a little book, called, 
Palladis Tamia, or, the ſecond Part of Wit's Com- 

| ? monzwealth, 


BY! 2: : 

monwealth, written by Maiſter, and printed at 
Londen in 1598. The other Tragedies, ennume- 
rated as his in that book, are, King John, Richard 
the ſecond, Henry the fourth, Richard the third, and 
Romeo and Juliet. The Comedies are, The Md. 
fummer Night's Dream, the Gentlemen of Verona, the 
Errors, the Love's labour loft, the Love's labour won, 
and the Merchant of Venice. I have given this liſt, 

as it ſerves lo far to aſcertain the date of theſe Plays; 
and alſo, as it contains a notice of a Comedy of 
Shakeſpeare, the Love's labour won, not included in 
any collection of his works; nor, as far as I know, 

attributed to him by any other authority. If there 
ſhould be a Play in being, with that title, though 
without Shakeſpeare's name, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
it; and I think the Editor would be ſure of the 
publick thanks, even if it ſhould prove no better 


than the Love's labour loft. 


But, to return to my Conjectures. In Cox ro- 

LANus, Act i. Scene 2. in the fable of the Belly 
and the Members, which Menenius tells ſo humour- 
ouſly, he makes the Belly, after having acknow- 
ledged that he receives be 8 food at firſt, go 
on thus. 


But, if you do remember, 

I ſend it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the Court, the Heart, To TH#' SEAT 
0 TH BRAIN. 


He 


£5277] 


This laſt expreſſion ſeems to me very languid. I 
believe it is not Shakeſpeare's, and that we ſhould 
read, with the omiſſion of a particle, 


Even to the Court, the Heart, to THE SEAT, 
THE BRAIN. 


He uſes Seat for Throne, the Royal Scat; which the 
firſt Editors probably not apprehending, corrupted 
the paſſage. It is thus uſed in Richard the ſecond, 
Act iii. Scene 4. 


Von diſtaff- women manage ay Bills 
Againſt thy Seat. — 


It ſhould be obſerved too, that one of the Citizens 
had Juſt before characteriſed theſe principal parts of 
the human fabrick by ſimilar metaphors, 


The kingh-crowned Head, the vigilant Eye, 
The Counſellor Heart. 


This corruption is not unlike one which I think 
I have obſerved in MachETH, Act iii. Scene 3. 
Macbeth ſays to the two murderers, 


-——— In this hour at moſt 
I mill adviſe you where to plant yourſelves ; 
Acquaint you with the perfect sy V o* TH' time 
The moment on't ; for it muſt be done to night 
And ſomething from the palace. 
5 Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
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Nr. Jab finding this paſſuge © difficult » (he 
might have ſaid impoſſible) * to be explained, as 
<« it ſtands at preſent,” has propoſed #9 gin ſenſe by 
a ſight alteration; viz. by reading, in verſe the third, 

iſ A perfet ſpy & l time. 

The alteration is certainly a flight one, but whether 
any ſenſe is gained by it, I much doubt. I rather 
believe we ſhould read thus : 


Acquaint you with the perfect: $PorT, * THE time, 
The moment ont; — — 


In Acti Scene 1. of Con iol anvs, he ſpeaks thus; 
T th* field prove flatterers, let courts and cities 


| Be made all e when ſteel 


gros 
5 Soft as the Paraſite's ſilk, yo" HIM be made 


An overTORE for the wars! 


| "The fiſt pare of the paſſage has bern altered, in 
my opinion, unneceſſarily by Dr. Warburton; and 


the latter not ſo happily, I think, as he often con- 


jectures. However, both his alterations have had 
the good luck to be admitted into Mr. Jobnſon's text 
of Shakefpeare. In the latter part, which only I 
mean to conſider, inſtead of, him, (an evident cor- 
ruption) he ſubſtitutes, Jer which perhaps may 

; palliate, 


4 mV 
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« 
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palliate, but certainly has not cured, the wounds of 
the ſentence. I would propoſe an alteration of two 
| — When ſteel grows 

Soft as the Paraſite's ſilk, let THIS 8 e. lk] be 


made 
A cOvERTURE for the wars! 


The ſenſe will then be apt and complete. When 


ſteel grows ſoft as ſilk, let armour be made of ſilk in- 


ſtead of ſteel. 


The miſtake of overture, for coverture, has been 
made in Act iii. Scene 3. of the third part of Hen- 
ry the fixth, at leaſt in Mr. Johnſon's Edition; and 
he has well corrected it in a note. To the argu- 
ments, which he has there uſed in ſupport of his 


conjecture, I will add, that covertwre is actually the 
reading of the only two Editions, which I have, 


the ſecond Folio, and Theobald's. It ſhould ſeem 
by this, that not only the laborious Collator, as Mr. 
Fobnſon expreſſes it in his Preface, but alſo the ne- 


gligent Collator az ſome unlucky moment relicts in 
conjecture. 


The e is indeed a . one; for con- 
jectural Criticiſm is properly a frolick of the under- 
ſtanding. It is pleaſant enough to the Critick him- 
felf, and may ſerve to amuſe a few readers ; as long 
as it only profeſſes to amuſe. When it pretends to 

D 2 any 


L 20 ] 
any thing higher ; when it aſſumes an air of gravity 
and importance, a deciſive and dictatorial tone; the 


acute Conjecturer becomes an object of pity, the 
ſtupid one of contempt. 


"ts Tinox, Act iii. Scene 3. is the following 
paſſage, 


. His friends, like Phyſicians, 
_ Tazive give him over, muſt I take the care up- 
on me ? 


The common Editions have, Thriv*'d, but Mr. 
Jobnſon ſays that it is Thrive, in the original. As 
neither reading will make a tolerable ſenſe, Mr. 
Pope has propoſed to ſubſtitute three; Sir T. Han- 
mer, tryd; and Mr. Johnſon ſeems more inclined to, 
thrice, Perhaps we ſhould read snr1v'd. They 


give him over ſpriv' d; that is, prepared for immediate 


death by ſbrift. 


In Act iv. 8 4. Timon, in his inſtru&tions to 
Alc IDIAGes, ſays,” 


Let not the Virgin's cheek 


Make ſoft thy trenchant frond ron thoſe milk- 


Paps, 
That through the WIN DO w RAR & bore at mens 


7, 


Are 


- as Re name 
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Are not within the leaf of pity writ ; 


Set them down horrible traitors. "— 


that Shakeſpeare wrote — window-lawn, Mr. Jobn- 
ſon thinks © the reading is more probably, window- 
« bars, The Virgin that ſhows her boſom through 
“e the lattice of her chamber.” I wonder he did 
not add, that Shakeſpeare took the idea from a pic- 
ture of the Roman Charity, where, if I remember, 
the daughter does ſhew her milk-paps through the 
window-bars of the priſon. For my own part, I 
cannot help ſuſpecting that the corruption has gone 
farther than either of theſe gentlemen ſeems to ima- 
gine. I think Shakeſpeare would not have choſen to 
give miik-faps to a Virgin, In ſhort, I believe we 
ſhould read nearly thus, 


| — Nox thoſe milk-paps, 
That through the Wipows Bars bore at mens 
eyes, 


Are not within the leaf of pity writ. 


The uſe of the doubled negative is ſo common 
in Shakeſpeare, that it is unneceſſary to ſupport it by 
inſtances. The barbe, I believe, was a kind of 
veil. Crepida, in Chaucer, who appears as a Widow, 
is deſcribed as wearing a Barbe. T. and C. Book 
11, verſe 110, in which place Caxton's Edition, as I 


learn from the Gloſſary, reads winple, which cer- 


tainly 


Dr. Warburton had conjectured very ingeniouſly, 


| 
1 
r 
$ 
j 
7 
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tainly ſignifies a veil, and was probably ſubſtituted 


haz 
as a ſynonymous word for Barbe, the more anti- eve 
quated reading of the Manuſcripts. Unbarbed is Go 
uſed by Shakeſpeare for uncovered, in Coriolanus, AQ me 
ii. * 5 I ap! 
Maſt Ig hew them my c once? 82 
In Act ii. Scene 2. of this Play there is an ex- 
preſſion, which I ſhall take notice of principally on 
account of Mr, Johnſon's note. One of the Ser- 
vants, who are waiting for Timon, ſays to another, BY 
Upon which Mr. Johnſon has the following note. 7 
| lt is obſervable that this good evening is be- alte 
- * fore dinner; for Timon tells Alcibiades, that fro 
| A chey will go forth again as ſcon as dinner's done, iny 
; e tur 
* which may prove that by dinner, our authour of 
meant not the cena of ancient times, but the = 
* mid-day's repaſt. I do not ſuppoſe the paſ- tho 
{« ſage corrupt: ſuch inadvertencies neither au- ode 
e thour nor editor can eſcape.” „ mor 
As to Editors, I have nothing to ſay to them 3 : *1 
though I think their being liable to inadvertency is S juſt 
introduced very oddly as a reaſon for ſuppoſing this Ss ©} 


paſſage not corrupt. The author, I verily * 
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has been guilty of no inadvertency here. Good 
even, or, as it is ſometimes leſs accurately written, 
Good den, was the uſual ſalutation from noon, the 


moment that Good morrow became i improper. This 
appears plainly from the following paſſage. Romeo 
and Juliet, Act ii. Scene 4. 

Nurfe. God ye good morrow, Gentlemen. 
Mercurio. God ye good den, fair Gentlewornan 
Nur. Is it good den? 

' Merc. Tis no leſs eure, for te 

| hand of the dial is now upon . . . . 700. 


Si in Hamlets greeting to Marcellus. Act i. Scene 1. 
Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warbarton, not being aware, 
I preſurne, of 'this wide ſenſe of Good even, have 
altered it to Good morning ; without any neceſſity, as 

from the courſe of the incidents, precedent and 
ſubſequent, the day may well be ſuppoſed to be 
turn'd of noon. Mr. Jobnſon who, upon occaſion 
of the paſſage i in Timon, had only laid claim to our 
indulgence for the human inadvertencies of his au- 


oddly, by ſaying, that it may as well be evening as 
* | 


juſt take notice of a paſſage which has been univer- 


| fally given up as corrupt by the Commentators. In, 
Act 


— W . h 


thor, here undertakes his defence, but ſtill very 


"Being thus brought back to HAMLET, I will. 


* * 822 — n 
—— — = * 


for reading, work. 


[24] 


Act iv. Scene 6. the Meſſenger ſpeaking of been 
to the King, ſays, 


The rabble call him Lord, 
And as the world were now but to begin, 


Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, « 8 
The ratifiers and props of every word, L 
They cry, © Chuſe we Laertes for our King,” h 
Sir T. Hanmer would tranſpoſe the two laſt lines, 
Dr. Warburton propoſes to read, word; and Mr. 4 
Johnſon, weal, inſtead of word. I ſhould be rather 4 


The ſame monoſyllable, I believe, has ſuffered 
a different corruption in HENRY Taz ErcuTn, 
Act ii. Scene 6. Queen Catherine ſays to. Wolſo, 


Fou have by fortune and his Highneſ favours, 
Gone ſlightly o'er low ſteps, and now are 
mounted 
Where Powers are your retainers ; and your 
WORDS, | PoE: 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, as it pleaſe 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. 


The latter part of this ſentence i is unintelligible 


to me, even after Mr. Jobnſon $ explanation of it, 
I believe we ſhould read,. 
Where 


[ 25 ] 


Where Powers are your retainers, and your 
WARDS, 


Th Domeſticks to you, Q. 


The Queen riſes naturally in her deſcription. 
She paints the Powers of Government depending 
upon Wolſey, under three images; as his retainers, 
his wards, his domeſiick ſervants, 


Mr. Johnſon has beſtowed a Note, in his Appen- 
dix, upon a paſſage in the Firſt Part of Henry the 
Huth, (Act i. Scene 8.) which, he ſays, © he did 
% not know till of late had been thought diffi- 
« cult,” 


The Prince's ſpials have informed me, 
The Engliſh, in the ſuburbs cloſe intrench'd, 
Wrur through a ſecret grate of iron bars, 
In yonder tower, to over-peer the city ; 


I believe the difficulty will be better removed, if, 
inſtead of Vent, we read Wor, the third perſon 
plural of the old verb wont. The Engliſh — wont, 
that is, are accuſtomed to overpeer the city. The word 
is uſed moſt frequently by Sper/er, and ſeveral times 
by Milton. 


In the Chorus to the fourth Act of HxxRTY THE 
FIFTH, is the following paſſage. | 


E | The 


hy SC CERCLA HEAP — 
_—_ 


9 
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The country cocks do crow, the clocks do 
toll, | 
And (the third hour of drowſy morning nan'o) 
Proud of their numbers, and ſecure in ſoul, - 
The confident, and over luſty French, 
Do the low-rated Eugliſʒ play at dice; 


I believe every reader of taſte muſt be hurt by that 
heavy Parentheſis in the ſecond line. How much 
better might we read thus ? 


The country cocks do crow, the clocks do 


toll, 
And the third hour of drowſy morning name. 


Then begin another ſentence. 


There is another parentheſis in the concluding 
ſcene of the WINTER 'S TALE, which has always 
greatly diſguſted me. Paulina, ſeeing Leontes ſo 


much moved, ſays, 


Indeed, my Lord, 
If I had thought the ſight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you ( for the ſtone is 
„ 
I'd not have ſhew'd it. 


I do not know whether we ſhould not read, with- 
out a parentheſis, 


— 


C0209: aw” 4. So. - mob 
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— — For the ſtone i th* mine 
I'd not have ſhew'd it. — 


* 


A mine of ſtone, or marble, would not perhaps at 
preſent be eſteemed an accurate expreſſion, but it 
may ſtill have been uſed by Shakeſpeare. 


While the Confederates are liſtening to Malvolio's 


ſoliloguy, [TWILIT TH NIOHT, Act ii. Scene 8.] 
Fabian ſays, 


Though our ſilence be drawn from us 
with cares, yet, peace. 


Mr. Jobnſon thinks the true reading is, carts : — 
but ſurely carts are more proper to be drawn them- 
ſelves, than to draw with. If I was to ſuggeſt a 
word in the place of cares, (which I think is a cor- 
ruption) it ſhould be, cables; and I would ſupport 
my conjecture by the two very paſſages which Mr. 
. Johnſon has quoted in confirmation of his own. 


It may be worth remarking, perhaps, that the 
leading ideas of Malvolio, in his humour of ſlate, 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe of Alnaſehar, in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Some of the 
expreſſions too are very ſimilar, 


E 2 A& 
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I go back to the ALL's weLL THAT ENDS WELL, 


in which, I think, I have obſerved a few corrup- * 
tions, which may be eaſily rectified. th 
Act i. Scene 3. Parolles ſpeaks. 
ea! 
It is not politick in the commonwealth of na- 
ture, to preſerve virginity. Loſs of virginity is This 
RATIONAL increaſe ; and there was never virgin ing c 
got, till virginity was firſt loſt. 
1 believe we ſhould read, NATIONAL. Ke 
Scene 6. in the wg between the Counteſs and 
the Clown. A 
knav 
Ci. I am out of friends, Madam, and I hope ſays, 
to have friends for my wife's ſake. 
Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. Py 
Clo. I' are ſhallow, Madam, 1 great friends, = 
for the knaves come to do that for me which I am fa 
weary of ; | 1 
This laſt ſpeech, I think, ſhould be read thus, Shot 
Y* are ſhallow, Madam; Mx great friends ;— or of 
Act ii. Scene 5. Ir 
Lafeu. 1 may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the Scer 


world. 


Parolles. 


[ 29 ] 


Paroles. It is, indeed, if you will have it 18 


earthly actor. 


This anſwer of Lafen points out to us the true read- 
ing of Parolles's ſpeech. 


It is, indeed, if you will have it, 4 ſhewing 
you ſhall read it in, what do you call 


there 


knave and an unhappy. Upon which the Counteſs 
ſays, 

So he is. My Lord, that's gone, made him- 
ſelf much ſport out of him ; by his authority he 
remains here, which he thinks is a patent for his 
ſaucineſs; and, indeed, he has no PACE, but 
runs where he will. 


Should not we read, no PLACE, that is, no ation, 
or office in the family ? 


f Scene 1. Leonato ſays, 


ſhowing, you ſhall read it in, what do you call 


Laf. A ſhewing of a heavenly. effect in an 


Act iv. Scene 8. Lafeu calls the Clown, a ſhrewd - 


In the Moch ADO ABOur Norte, Act v. 


3 


— — ——— — 
—— —— 


* 
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f fuck n ode Will nile cod Me in his lene; 
And ſorrow, wacor, crie hem, when he ſhould 
groan, 


Mr. Theobald reads, forrow wage; and explains 


it to mean, combat with, ſtrive againſt ſorrow, Sir 


T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton read ſorrow waive. 
Mr, Jobnſon, not ſatisfied with either of theſe con- 
jectures, propoſes to rectifie the paſſage by a new 
punctuation only. point thus,” ſays he, 


| If ſuch an one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard, 

And, ſorrow wag ! cry ; hem, when he ſhould 
groan 3 

* That is, (as he explains it) If he will ſmile and 


cy ſorrow be gone, and hem inſtead of groaning.” 
I think we might read, 


And ſorrow AGE; cry hem, when he ſhould 
groan z 


But, leaving; this conjecture to ſhift for itſelf, I 


will ſay a few words upon the phraſe, cry hem. It 


is uſed again by our Author, in the Firſt Part of 
Henry the fourth, Act ii. Scene 7. 


—— They call drinking deep, dying ſcarlet ; 
and when you breathe in your watering, they ch 
bem, and bid you play it off. 


In 
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In both places to cry hem ſeems to ſignifie the ſame 
as to cry courage; in which ſenſe the interjection hem 
was alſo ſometimes uſed by the Latins. Is it not 
therefore probable, that this plain and natural ex- 
preſſion is the true original of that other leſs intel- 
ligible and ſeemingly more refined phraſe, cy aim, 
which is uſed by Shakeſpeare in exactly the ſame ſenſe, 


and of which neither Dr. Warburton nor Mr. John. 


ſon have been able to give any ſatisfactory Etymo- 
logy ? See Dr. Warburton's Note upon the Merry 
Wives of Windſor, Act ii. Scene 1. and Mr. Johnſon's 

upon King John, Act ii. Scene 2. The phraſes of 
common uſe in familiar diſcourſe are apt to be 
ſtrangely diſguiſed when they make their 6 
upon paper. 


One of theſe vulgariſms (if I may ſo call them) 
being ill expreſſed by the Printer, has totally ob- 


ſcured the following paſſage in the TrurEsr, Act 
11, Scene I. 


Sebaſtian. What ſtuff is this? how ſay 
| you ? 
*Tis true, my brother's daughter? 8 4 of 
Tunis, 


So is ſhe heir of Naples; *twixt which regions 
There is ſome ſpace. 

Anthonio. A ſpace whoſe every cubit 
Seems to cry out, how ſhall that Caribel 


Meaſure 


C 
K F 


[ 32 ] 
Meaſure us back By Naples? keep fn . 


And let Sebaſtian wake. f. 
This is the old reading, which the later Editors h 
not underſtanding, have, by a general conſent, 
changed By into ro. A leſs alteration, I believe, 
will make the paſſage clear. I ow it owght to 
be written thus, 

- How ſhall that Claribel 1 
Meaſure us back ? 8*w*y*, Naples; keep in Tunis; bs 
And let Sebaſtian wake. | 
B*w'y is : common corruption, in converſation, Vv 

of good Pwy'y*, which itſelf is a corruption, I pre- be 
ſume, of good be with you, a phraſe, as every one wh 
knows, equivalent to farewell. 16 
The ſpirited turn which this reading gives to the | 
paſſage is well ſuited, I think, to the character and I | 
ſituation of Anthonio, and may ſerve in ſome degree 
to compenſate for the meanneſs of the expreſſion. I 
In the MipsummzeRr NicnT's DREAM, Act il. 1 
Scene 6. Helena ſays to Demetrius and Lyſander, = 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, text 
But you muſt join 1x ſouls to mack me too? - 
5 | that 
Mr. Johnſon's note upon this paſſage is, This is 'Mr. 
to 4 


9 en wrong. We may PR Jein in ſcorns, or 
| join 


[ 33 J. 


« join in ſcoffs.“ I agree e.ith him that there is a 
fault, but I do not think it lies in the word which 


he propoſes to alter. 
1 rather believe the line ſhould be read thus, 
But you muſt join, 11. L ſouls, to mock me too? 


Il is often uſed for bad, wicked. So in the Sea- 
voyage of Beaumont and Fletcher, Act v. Scene 1. 


q: They did begin to quarrel, like id men. 5 | 


Which I cite the rather, bectuls i had there alſo 
been changed into in, by an error of the Prefs, 


which Mr. Sympſon has corrected from the Edition 


1047. 


In the ſame Play, Act ii. Scene 2. are theſe lines. 


The human mortals want their winter HERE, 
No night 1s now with hymn or carol bleſt. 


I long ago conjectured that we ought to read 
CHEER, [according to the old ſpelling, cheere,] 


which, without departing much from the preſent 


text, will make the paſſage very good ſenſe. I 
learn ſince, from the Revi/al of Shakeſpeare's text, 
that Sir T. Hanmer has made the ſame correction. 


Mr. Jobnſan however, who, in his Preface, profeſſes 


to have received ALL Sir Thomas's notes, makes no 
F mention 
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mention of this. It is poſſible, indeed, that he may 
have overlooked it, with all his attention and accu- 


racy. 


The frond Folio, J obſerve, reads Beere. 


In the ſixth Scene of the lame Act, Lyſander ſays 
to Hermia: 


O take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence ; 
Love TAKES the meaning in love's conference. 


The latter line is certainly intelligible as Mr. 
Jobnſon has explained it; but, I think, it requires 
a ſlight alteration to make it connect well with the 
former. I would read, 


Love TAKE the meaning in love's conference. 


That is, Let love take the meaning. 


In the dialogue between the Duke and Juliet, in 
the MrasuRE roR MEasuRE, Act ii. Scene 9. 
the Duke ſays to her, upon her declaring that ſhe 
repented, 


*Tis meet ſo, daughter; but leaſt you do re- 


pent | 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame; 
| Which 
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Which ſorrow is always toward ourſelves, not 
heaven; N | 


Shewing we would not ſpare heaven, as we love 
le, 
But as we ſtand in fear. 


Jul. I do repent me, as it is an evil, 
And take the ſhame with joy. 


I have given this paſſage from the ſecond Fol:o, 
as I do not know upon what authority the variations 
in the latter Editions have been admitted. It is 
plain, I think, that a line, at leaſt, is wanting after 
the firſt of the Duke's ſpeech. It would be pre- 
ſumptuous to attempt to replace the words ; but 
the ſenſe, I am perſuaded, is eaſily recoverable out 
of Juliet's anſwer. I ſuppoſe his advice, in ſub- 
ſtance, to have been nearly this. Take care, leaſt 
you repent [not ſo much of your fault, as it is an 
evil,] as that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame. 
Accordingly, Juliet's anſwer is explicit to this 
point. 

Is repent me, as it is an evil, 


And take the ſhame with joy. 


In the next Scene, Angelo makes the following 
compariſons. 


* F 2 80 


* * 
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So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſwoons ; 
Come all to help him, and fo ſtop the air | 
By which he ſhould revive : and even ſo 
The general ſubject to a well-wiſh'd King 
Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 


Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught 
love 


Muſt needs appear offence. 


The Duke had before [Act i. Rope 2.] 8 
his diſlike of popular applauſe. 


PI privily away. I love the people, 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes. 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe, and ave's vehement : 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, 
That does affect it. 


I cannot help thinking that Shakeſpeare, in theſe 
two paſſages intended to flatter that unkingly weak- 
neſs of James the firſt, which made him ſo impatient 
of the crowds that flocked to fee him, eſpecially 
upon his firſt coming, that, as ſome of our Hifto- 
rians ſay, he reſtrained them by a Proclamation. 
Sir Symonds D' Exwes, in his Memoirs of his own 
Life*, has a remarkable paſſage with regard to this 


* A Manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
* . | | | hum our 
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humour of James. After taking notice, that the 


King going to Parliament, on the 3oth of. Fanuary, 
1620-1, © ſpake lovingly to the people, and ſaid, 
&« God bleſs ye, God bleſs ye; ” he adds theſe words, 


„ contrary to bis 25 baſty and paſſionate cujſt om, 


e which often, in his ſudden diſtemper, would bid a 
te Pox or a plague on ſuch as flocked to ſee him.” 


A& iv. Scene 6. of the ſame Play. 


Duke. Have you no countermand for Claudia 
yet, 
But he muſt die tomorrow ? 
Provoſt. None, Sir, none. 
Duke. As near the dawning, Provoſt, as it is, 
You ſhall hear more ere morning. 
Prov. Happily 
You ſomething know; yet, I believe, there 
comes | 
No countermand ; no ſuch example have we: 
Beſides, upon the very ſiege of juſtice 
Lord Angelo hath to the publick ear 
Profeſt the contrary. RL 


Enter a Me efenger. 


N This is his Lordſhip's man. 
Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. 


| 


* „5 
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I wonder none of the Editors have taken notice 
of this inconfiſtency. The Provoſt has juſt declared 
a fixed opinion that the execution will not be coun- 


termanded, and yet, upon the firſt appearance of 


the Meſſenger, he immediately gueſſes that his er- 
rand 1s to bring Clapdio's pardon. It is evident, I 
think, that the names of the Speakers are miſ- 
placed. If we ſuppoſe the Provoſt to ſay, 


This is his Lordſbip's man, 
it is very natural for the Duke to ſubjoin, 
And here comes Claudio's pardon. 


The Duke might believe, upon very reaſonable 
grounds, that Angelo had now ſent the pardon. It 
appears that he did ſo, from what he ſays to him- 
ſelf, while the Provoſt is reading the letter: 


This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch fin, — 


In the MzxcnanT or Vance, Act ii. Scene 


10. when the Prince of Arragon comes to make his 
choice of the caſkets, he repeats the ſubſtance of 


the oath which he had taken; upon which Portia 


ſays, 


To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthleſs ſelf. 


Arra- 
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Aragon. And ſo have I ApbpRxsr me. For- 
tune nox 
To my heart's hope | ——— | 


I believe we ſhould read, 


And fo have I, Appress me, Fortune, now 
To my heart's hope ! 


So in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act iii. Scene 
the laſt, Falſtaff ſays, 


: I will then addreſs me to my appoint- 
. 1 ment. 
- : In the laſt Scene of Love's LABZOVUR LosT, the 
= Princeſs ſays, | 
We have receiv'd your letters, full of love; 
Your favours, the embaſſadors of love; | 
ag And in our maiden council rated them f 
+ At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, ; 
* As bombaſt and as lining to the time; | 
| But more devout than theſe are our reſpects 
Have we not BEEN, and therefore met your { 
loves 9 05 | 
In their own faſhion, like a merriment. | 
ra- | 


The 
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To] 
* The- ſixth verſe being evidently corrupted, Dr. 
Warburton propoſes to read, 


But more devout than this (iT our pelt 
Have we not been , ———— 


Mr. Jabnſon prefers the conjecture of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, 


But more devout than this, in our reſpetts —— | 


1 would read, with leſs violence, I think, to the 
text, though with the alteration of two words, 


But more devout than theſe are your reſpects 
Have we not SEEN, = 


There is a very obſcure, and, I believe, corrupt 
paſſage, (of no great conſequence indeed) in the 
TAMING or THE SHREW, Act i. Scene 5. which 
Mr. Jobnſan has paſſed over in ſilence, notwithſtand- 
ing that moſt extraordinary aſſertion in his Preface, 
which I ſhall giye at the bottom of the page, in his 
own words . . 


Hortenſio having interpoſed to ſtop Petruchio, who 
was beating Grumio, ſays to the latter, 


Sa Not a ſingle paſſage in the whole work has appeared 
* to me corrupt, which I have not attempted to reſtore; 
* or obſcure, which I have not endeavoured to illuſtrate.” 


Preface to Shakeſpeare, towards the end. 
Riſe, 


I c 


ich 


Ce, 


his 
vho 


ared 
ore; 
ite.” 


end. 


Uile, 
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\ Riſe, Grumio, riſe ; we will Sag this 
quarrel. 
Grumio. Nay, tis no matter, what nz wi 
in Latin. If this be not a lawful cauſe for me to 
leave his ſervice, look you, Sir 


I cannot help ſuſpecting that we ſhould read, 


Nay, *tis no matter what nt leges in Latin, if 
this be not a lawful cauſe for me to leave his ſer- 
vice. Look you, Sir. - 


That is, *Tis no matter what is law, if this bo hot a 
lawful cauſe, &c. 


I do not know whether I ſhall have any thanks 
for my attempt to reſtore this conceit, which cer- 
tainly can do Shakeſpeare no honour ; but however, 
I will try, while I think of it, to do the ſame good 
office for another quibble, which at preſent is miſe- 


rably lame. 


In the Sxconn ParT of HENRY TU FourTH, 
A& iv. Scene 6. 


Enter Falſtaff and Colevile. 


Fal. What's your name, Sir ? of what condi- 
tion are you ? and of what place, I pray? 


G | Cote, 


| 
7 
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Cole. I am a Knight, rs date ends 18 
Colevile of the dale. 
Ful. Well then, Colevileis your name, aKnight 
is your degree, and your place the dale. Calevile 
hall ſtill be your name, a traitor your degree, 
and the dungeon your place, a PLace deep 
enough. So ſhall you ſtill be Colevile of the 
dale. Th 


But where is the wit, or the logic of this con- 
cluſion? I am almoſt ** that we — to 
read thus. 


uur ſhall till be your name, a traitor 


your degree, and the dungeon your place, a 


DALE deep enough. 
He may then juſtly infer, 
So ſhall you ſtill be Colevile of the dale. 


I will try once more at a paſſage of the ſame 
kind in the MexRTYT Wives or WinDsoR, Act 
111. Scene 6. 


Hoſt. Farewell, my hearts; I will to my ho- 
neſt Knight Falſtaff, and drink Canary with him. 


Ford. [Afde.] 1 think, I ſhall drink IN Pi E- 
wine firſt with him: I'Il make him dance. : 


To 
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To drink in Pipe-wine is a phraſe which I cannot 


underſtand. May we not ſuppoſe that Shakeſpeare 
rather wrote ? 


I think I ſhall drink Horxn-yeies wine firſt 
with him: I'll make him dance. 


Canary is the name of a dance, as well as of .a 
wine. Ford lays hold of both ſenſes ; but, for an 


obvious reaſon, makes the dance a Horn-pipe. Mr. 
Jalmſon has thought it worth his while to remark, 


at the end of this Act, that Shakeſpeare has frequent 
alluſions to a cuctold's horns, 


In HENRY Tae Fir rn, Act iv. Scene 6. the 
King ſays, 


O God of battles ! ſteel my Soldiers hearts; 
Poſſeſs them not with fear; take from them now 


The ſenſe of reckoning or th' oppoſed numbers, 
Pluck their hearts from them. 


Mr. Theobald reads, 


— left th* oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. 


And his alteration is admitted by Dr. Warburton, 
and approved by Mr. Jobnſon. It certainly makes 


G2 a 


* 
J 
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a very good ſenſe ; but, I think, we might read, 
with leſs deviation from the preſent text, 


ir th' oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. 


In conjectural Criticiſm, as in Mechanics, the per- 
fection of the art, I apprehend, conſiſts in produ- 
cing a given effect with the leaſt poſſible force. 


The ſame monoſyllables, I believe, have been 
confounded in the TWELITTH NrcxT, Act ii. 
Scene 2. 3 


Viola, having diſcovered that Olivia is in love 
with her, makes this reflection. 


- How ealy is it for the proper falſe 

In women's waxert hearts to ſet their forms 
Alas, our frailty is the cauſe, not we, 

F or ſuch as we are made, ir ſuch we be. 


Mr, 7ohnſon has given a ſtrange comment, which 
I ſhall not tranſcribe, upon the two firſt lines. The 
fenſe of them, I think, is clearly this. How eaſy 
is it for the proper falſe [handſome counterfeits, 
beautiful outſides ] 1 /et their forms | to impreſs 
themſelves] in women's waren hearts! It cannot be 
neceflary to prove by quotations that proper fignifies 


hand 


And 
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handſome * , and falſe alludes to Viola's own caſe. 
She had faid juſt before, 


Fortune forbid my outfide have not charm'd her! 


In the two next lines, inſtead of tranſpoſing them 
according to Mr. Johnſon's conjecture, I am * 
4 inclined to read the latter thus, 


For ſuch as we are made or, ſuch we be. 


In TrorLus and CREssIDA, Act iii. Scene 5. 
II. 1 1 N . 


True Swains in love ſhall in the world to come 
Approve their truths by TroiJus ; when their 
. rhymes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimiles: truth, tir'd with iteration, 


The metre, as well as the ſenſe, of the laſt verſe | 
will be improved, I think, by reading, 4 


Want ſimiles or truth, tir'd with iteration, 


Take however theſe inſtances from the 4. you like it, 
Act iii. Scene 11, 


—— — cog” — a 
CS — — — 


; You are a thouſand times a proferer man, 
Than ſhe a woman. 


And a few lines lower, 


© She ſees herſelf more proper. 
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So, a little lower in the ſame ſpeech, 
Yet after all compariſons of truth, ———— 


* Act i. Scene g. of this Play, there is a very 
obſcure paſſage, which I will ſet down at length. 
It is in the beginning of the ſpeech which Ulyſſes 


makes to the Grecian Princes in council, Agamem- 
non and Ne for having ſpoken before him. 


_ Beſides th* applauſe and approbation, 

The which, moſt mighty for thy place and ſway, 

io Agamemmon. 

And thou, moſt reverend for thy ſtretch'd-out 
life, [ Neſtor. 

I give to both your ſpeeches, (which were ſuch 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again | 

As venerable Nefor, naTcn' in filver, 

Should with a bond of Alx, * as che axle - 

nee. » 

On which the heavens ride, knit all PAY ears 

To his experienc'd tongue) yet let it pleaſe both, 

Thou great, and wiſe, to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak. 


In the deſcription of AMamemnon's ſpeech, there is 
a plain alluſion to the old cuſtom of engraving laws 
and public records in braſs, and hanging up the 
tables 
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tables in Temples, and other places of general re- 
fort. Our Author has the ſame alluſion in Meaſure 


for Meaſure, Act v. Scene 1. The Duke, ſpeak- 
ing of the merit of Angelo and Eſcalus, ſays, that 


I Adeſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted refidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. 


So far therefore I agree with Mr. Fohnſon. I do 
not ſee any reaſon for ſuppoſing, with him, that Neſ- 
tors ſpeech, or Neſtor himſelf, (for it is not clear, 
d I think, which he means) was alſo to be engraven 
. in filuer. To hatch,” ſays he, is a term of 
| © art for a particular method of engraving. It is 
ſo. Hatching is uſed in the engraving of plates from 
which prints are to be taken, principally, I believe, 
to expreſs the ſhadows : but it can be of no uſe in 
any other ſpecies of engraving, which could exhibit, 
(to uſe Mr. Jobnſon's phraſe) either Neſtor, or his 
ſpeech, in filver. In ſhort, I believe, we ought to 
read, — THATCH'D in ſilver, alluding to his ver 
bair. The ſame metaphor is uſed by Timon, ¶ Act 
iv. Scene 4.] to Phryne and Timanara : 


— — thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burthens of the dead, —— 


Of the reſt of this paſſage Mr. Johnſon lays no- 
| | thing. 


| [43] 
thing. If he has no more conception than I have, 


a bond of air, flrong as the axle-tret 
On which the heavens ride; 


he wall perhaps excuſe me for hazarding a conjec- 
ture, that the true reading may poſſibly be, 
p a bond of AWE. 


— 


After all, the conſtruction of this paſſage is very 
harſh and irregular ; but with that I meddle not, 
believing it was left ſo by the Author. Mr. Jobn- 
ſon, in his definitive ſentence at the end of this 
Play, has pronounced it to be more correct written 
than moſt of Shakeſpeare's compoſitions : I preſume 
he does not mean, in point of Style ®, 


But I begin to be tired, as I am afraid the Reader 

has been for ſome time, with theſe diſquiſitions; 
and therefore I will only offer two or three more 
corrections, which, I believe, will not be diſputed ; 
and then conclude. }.. | 


There are more hard, bombaſtical phraſes in the ſerious 
part of this Play, than, I believe, can be picked out of any 
other fix Plays of Shakeſpeare, Take the following ſpeci- 
mens, in this Scene : Tortive,—per/iftive,—protraftive,— 
importleſs, —in/ſture, —deracinate, —dividable. And in the next 
AR, -— paſt-preportion, —unreſpetive,—propugnation,— ſelf-aſ- 
fumption, — ſelf- admiſſion, —aſſubjagate,—kingdom a, &C. * * 


A 
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A citizen of Anprers [King Joux, Act ii. Scene 
5.] ſpeaks thus, from the walls, to the two Kings 


of England and France, who had ſummoned the 
town. 


A greater power than we denies all this. 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong barr'd gates 
Kinos of our fears, until our fears reſolv'd 
Be by ſome certain King purg'd and depos'd. 


Dr. Warburton ſaw what was requiſite to make 
this paſſage ſenſe, and Mr. Johnſon, rather too ha- 


ſtily, I think, has received his emendation into the 
text. He reads, 


Kings are our fears, 


which he explains to mean, our fears are the Kings 
which at preſent rule us. 


As the ſame ſenſe may be obtained by a much 
lighter alteration, I am more inclined to read, 


KinGg'p of our fears, 


King'd is uſed as a participle paſſive by Shakeſpeare 
more than once, I believe. I remember one in- 


ſtance in Henry the fifth, Act ii. Scene 5. The 
Dauphin ſays of England, 


H _ She 
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dhe is ſo idly i'd. 


It is ſcarce neceſſary to add, that, of, here (as in 
numberleſs other places) has the ſignification of, 


by. 


It often happens, that a comma at the end of a 
word is changed, by an error of the Preſs, into an 


F. It has happened ſo, I believe, in the following 


paſſage. [ MipsUMMER Nichr's DREAM, Act i. 
Scene 1. ] 


Lyſander ſpeaks. 


You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hexmia's ; do you marry him. 


I ſuſpect that Shakeſpeare wrote, 


Let me have Her m1a, do you marry him. 


And again, in the opening of the Taminc or 
THE SHREW, Lucentio ſays: 


Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 
Gave me my being; and my father firſt, 
A merchant of great traffick through the world: 
VincenTio's come of the Beutivolii, 
Vincentio his ſon, brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, Sc. 


This 


OF 


fld: 


This 


a 
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This paſſage, I think, ſhould be read and point- 
ed thus. N 


Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 

Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 

A merchant of great traffick through the world, 
VincenT1o, come of the Bentivolii. 


In the next line, which ſhould begin a new ſen- 
' tence, Vincentio his ſon, is the fame as YVincentio's 
ſon, which the Author of the Reviſal not appre- 


hending, has propoſed to alter Vincentio into Lucen- 
tio. 


I did not mean to have taken notice, in theſe 
Obſervations, of any errors ariſing from a falſe 
punctuation only ; but I find it neceſſary to inter- 
poſe in behalf of one very fine paſſage, in my opi- 
nion, which is. in danger of being turned out of the 


text; for no other reaſon, as I conceive, than be- 


cauſe a wrong pointing has made it obſcure and un- 
intelligible. This, I ſuppoſe, induced the Players 
to leave out part of it, and to mangle the reſt, in 
their Edition; and Mr. Jobnſon has followed their 
example, poſſibly upon no better grounds. The 
paſſage is in LE AR, Act i. Scene 14. I will ſet 
it down at length. | 


Does any here know me? This is not Lear. 


Does 


View 
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Does Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus ? where are bis 


The chain of Lear”s ſpeech being thus untangled, 
we can clearly trace the ſucceſſion and connection Inſt 
of his Ideas. The undutiful behaviour of his cal pa 


daughter ſo diſconcerts him, that he doubts, by Mr. 7 
| turns, tion. 


1 eyes? wry 
Either his notion weakens, his FOR" | 4 * 
Are lethargied Ha! waking? — 'tis not ſo. . 
Who is it that can tell me whoI am? 
 Lear's ſhadow? I would learn; for by the marks Upo 
Of ſovereignty, of knowledge and of reaſon, queſt 
| I fhould be falſe perſuaded I had daughters. ſonal 
| Your name, fair Gentlewoman | _— 1 
| The difficulty, which muſt occurr to every Read- I ſho 
| er, is, to conceive how , the marks of ſovereignty, of myſe 
| knowledge and of reaſon, ſhould be of any uſe to per- and 6 
ſuade Lear that be had, or had not, Daughters. No whicl 
| Logic, I apprehend, could draw ſuch a concluſion my 
| from ſuch premiſſes. This difficulty, however, Lear. 
may be entirely removed, by only * the N. ther c 
ſage us. 

| for by the marks 85 
| Of ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, But n 
| I ſhould be falſe perſuaded. —TI had daughters.— en 

| Your name, fair Gentlewoman ? 

| You 
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turns, whether ſhe is Gonerill, and whether he him- 
ſelf is Lear. Upon her firſt ſpeech, he only ex- 


claims, 


Are you our daughter ? 
Upon her going on in the ſame ſtyle, he begins to 


queſtion his own ſanity of mind, and even his per- 
ſonal identity. He appeals to the By-ſtanders. 


Who is it that can tell me who I am? 


I ſhould be glad to be told. For [if I was to judge 


myſelf ] by the marks of ſovereignty, of knowledge, 


and of reaſon, [which once diſtinguiſh'd Lear, bur 
which I have now loſt,] 7 ſhould be falſe [againſt 
my own conſciouſneſs] perſuaded [that I am not 
Lear.) He then ſlides to the examination of ano- 
ther diſtinguiſhing mark of Lear : 


— — I had daughters. 


But not able, as it ſhould ſeem, to dwell upon ſo 


tender a ſubject, he haſtily recurs to his firſt doubt 
concerning, Gonerill, 


Tour name, fair Gentlewoman ? 


Inſtead of theſe natural workings of high tragi- 
cal paſſion, it may be worth the while to ſee what 
Mr. Jobnſon has given us from the Players Edi- 
tion. 
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The firſt four lines are the fame. Haden goes 


* 


o 
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Who is it chat can tell me who I am . 
Fool. Lear's ſhado Ww. 
* Your ane, fait Gentlewoman: , 
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